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A  subscription  for  you  or  gift  subscriptions  for  your 
will  bring  the  Yosemite  story,  told  accurately  and  interestingly, 
times  a  year. 


Each  subscription:  1  year  $2.00;  2  years  $3.50;  3  years  $5.00;  Life  $50.00  I 

Revenue  from  the  activities  of  the  Yosemite  Natural  Histcl 
Association  is  devoted  entirely  to  assisting  the  park  naturalist  division 
the  furtherance  of  research  and  interpretation  of  the  natural  and  humc 
story  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 


Send  subscriptions  to: 

YOSEMITE  NATURAL  HISTORY  ASSOCIATION,  INC. 
BOX  545,  YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK,  CALIFORNIA 
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1920  -  NATURE  GUIDE  SERVICE  -  1960 


A  FREE  SERVICE 
BY  THE  GOVERNMENT 

NATURE  GUIDE  FIELD  TRIP 


8  A.  M.  Daily  from  Camp  Curry. 

4  P.  M.  Daily  from  Camp  Curry 
9:30  A.  M.  Daily  from  Yosemite  Lj> 
4  P.  M.  Daily  from  Yosemite  Lod  : 

SPECIAL  TRIPS  FOR  CHILDRI' 


8  A.  M.  Daily  from  Yosemite  Lodge. 

4  P.  M.  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday  from  Camp  - 


An  Early  Nature  Guide  Program. 


y  o  s  e  m  i  t  e 

NATURE  NOTES 


Since  1922,  the  monthly  publication  of  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Yosemite  Natural 
History  Association  in  Yosemite  National  Park. 


John  C.  Preston,  Park  Superintendent 

Douglass  H.  Hubbard,  Park  Naturalist 

Robert  F.  Upton,  Associate  Park  Naturalist 

Paul  F.  McCrary,  Assistant  Park  Naturalist 

Herbert  D.  Cornell,  Junior  Park  Naturalist 

Keith  A.  Trexler,  Park  Naturalist  Trainee 
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NO.  7 


A  40th  ANNIVERSARY 
Dr.  Carl  Russell 

Former  Superintendent,  Yosemite  National  Park 


]  In  this  day  of  staggering  travel 
■  ecords  we  are  prone  to  be  so  con¬ 
cerned  with  current  problems  as  to 
orget  some  of  the  struggle  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  past.  Generally,  this  is  a 
virtue.  However,  an  anniversary  oc¬ 
curs  this  year  which  should  be  mark¬ 
ed. 

Forty  years  ago  the  "Nature  Guide" 
idea  was  introduced  into  the  Na¬ 
tional  Park  Service.  Out  of  it  has 
come  a  distinctive  interpretive  pro¬ 
gram  which  last  year  served  some 
110  million  people  in  the  national 
Sparks  and  historical  areas  and  a 
I  still  bigger  total  in  state  parks.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  explain  that  this 
work  has  its  good  effects  upon  pub¬ 
lic  appreciation  of  parks  and  the 
protection  of  our  national  heritage. 

The  man  responsible  for  bringing 
the  Nature  Guide  idea  to  America 
:  is  Charles  M.  Goethe  of  Sacramento, 


who  with  the  late  Mrs.  Goethe  prior 
to  World  War  I  observed  nature 
guiding  being  done  at  Switzerland's 
"Lake  of  the  Four  Forest  Cantons". 
Regarding  this  Mr.  Goethe  writes, 
"Repeated  visits  to  Europe,  following 
the  Swiss  experience,  yielded  more 
facts.  In  Norway,  summer  resorts 
found  it  profitable  to  maintain  a  staff 
of  Nature  Guides  to  serve  their 
guests.  In  Britain  field  trips  were 
called  'School  Treats'.  In  Holland 
intelligent  thinking  about  profits  from 
bulbs  and  hothouse  fruits  was  based 
on  the  grower's  youthful  nature 
studies.  But  more  and  more  I  am 
convinced  that  the  continued  urge 
to  conduct  our  overseas  studies  grew 
out  of  that  which  first  impressed  us — ■ 
the  Swiss  concept  of  indoctrination  of 
loyalty — 'what  one  knows  best,  one 
loves  best.' 

Immediately  after  the  War  the 
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Goethes  used  their  personal  funds 
in  organizing  a  nature  guide  pro¬ 
gram  at  Lake  Tahoe.  Again  quoting 
Mr.  Goethe,  "Six  resorts  ringed  the 
lake.  At  one,  Fallen  Leaf,  -the  owner 
was  a  longtime  friend,  the  late  W. 
W.  Price,  who  had  majored  in  biolo¬ 
gy  at  Stanford.  He  immediately  saw 
the  possibility  of  what  Mrs.  Goethe 
and  I  were  attempting.  He  converted 
reluctant  owners  of  the  other  five 
resorts  to  the  idea  of  extending  hos¬ 
pitality  to  the  two  naturalists  who 
conducted  the  Tahoe  nature  walks. 
So  these  naturalists  covered  the  six 
resorts,  one  a  day,  each  week." 

The  naturalists  referred  to  were 
Harold  Bryant,  then  with  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Fish  and  Game  Commission, 
and  Loye  Holmes  Miller,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles.  This  was 
in  the  summer  of  1919,  and  by  great 
good  fortune  the  work  was  observed 
by  Director  Mather.  "Going  to  regis¬ 
ter,  at  Fallen  Leaf,  he  passed  the 
crowded  auditorium  -  and  missed 
supper.  It  happened  that  that  eve¬ 
ning's  lecturing  naturalist  was  Dr. 
Miller.  He  had  rare  ability  to  call  wild 
birds.  His  talks  on  their  music 
packed  Fallen  Leaf  auditorium  that 


night.  Folks  stood  outside  the  wl 
dows.  Seeing  this  popular  outpc<  \ 
ing  induced  Stephen  Mather  to  •:  ; 
transfer  of  our  experiment  to  | 
Semite  National  Park."  Regarding' « 
transfer  Dr.  Miller  writes,  "Mr.  1 1 
ther  asked  me  to  confer  with  himr  p 
the  subject  of  Nature  Guide  worli  i 
Yosemite  and  urged  me  to  come  j 
once  to  the  Valley.  It  was  late  in  jj 
season  and  I  had  spent  most  of 
free  time  for  the  year  ...  I  there:-  9 
urged  Mr.  Mather  to  wait  until  ID  I 
for  the  inauguration  of  an  offi  i  I 
Nature  Guide  Service.  He  agr:  3 
and  we  parted  with  a  definite  p:  i 
for  1920." 

The  definite  plan  for  1920  2;  / 
Harold  Bryant  first  on  the  job. 
Miller  arrived  soon  afterward.  > 
tween  them  they  offered  the  first  p  ;i- 
lic  interpretive  work  of  the  Natick! 
Park  Service.  In  1921,  Miller  < 
Bryant  again  combined  their  effc< 
Enid  Michael  joined  them  as  ram. 
naturalist.  Ansel  Hall,  a  year-aroo 
ranger  in  Yosemite,  had  been  h: 
assembling  the  collections  for  a 
Semite  Museum  which  was  opes: 
to  visitors  at  this  time.  By  1922  a  H 
Naturalist  Department  was  form* 
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ated  with  Hall  in  charge,  -  a  fore¬ 
st  nner  of  a  program  which  quickly 
read  to  all  major  scenic  parks  with 
counterpart  in  historical  areas. 

Ronald  F.  Lee  reported, 
the  total  park  staff  of  per- 
interpreters  numbers  over 
and  our  seasonal  staff  over 
700  in  all.  Last  year  almost  10 
visitors  heard  talks  by  these 
or  took  conducted  walks 
them."  Lee  reminded  his  lis- 
that  the  National  Park  phil- 
is  still  challenged  by  those 
advocate  the  use  of  park  lands 
commercial  purposes.  "These 
will  grow  as  our  multiplying 
presses  ever  harder.  To 


preserve  the  parks  requires  ever 
deepening  understanding  and  ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  irreplaceable 
values.  Toward  this  end  a  vital  pro¬ 
gram  of  park  interpretation  can  con¬ 
tribute  a  great  deal." 

It  is  timely  to  salute  Mr.  Goethe  on 
this  his  85th  birthday  (March  28)  and 
quite  appropriate  to  recognize  at  the 
same  time  that  the  interpretive  pro¬ 
gram  launched  by  him  and  by  Mrs. 
Goethe  40  years  ago  has  indeed 
matured  to  become  the  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  conservation  force  visualized 
by  them.  May  he  take  joy  in  witness¬ 
ing  the  evidences  that  a  young  gen¬ 
eration  of  interpreters  is  prepared  to 
make  the  work  everlasting. 


Ansel  F.  Hall  demonstrating  snakes  to  Yosemite  visitors  in  1923. 
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NATURE  STUDY  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS  INTERPRETIVE  MOVEMENT 

Dr.  C.  M.  Goethe 


As  to  National  Parks'  Nature 
Study's  roots,  a  couple  of  observa¬ 
tions  may  first  be  worth  reflection. 
This,  because  such  interests  may 
begin  in  very  early  childhood. 
Writer's  Australian-born  father  had 
2  years  with  his  family's  black-fel¬ 
lows  in  the  Never-Never.  The  party, 
no  firearms,  lived  by  boomerangs. 
This  nature-contact  gave  him  deep 
nature-insight.  Mother's  influence 
was  colored  by  her  Huguenot  an¬ 
cestry.  These  deeply  religious  folk 
really  live  such  biblical  texts  as 
Solomon's  ''Go  to  the  ant,  thou  slug¬ 
gard",  also  Jesus'  "Consider  the 
lilies."  Thus  writer's  boyhood,  even 
earliest  years,  were  saturated  with 
Nature  lore. 

Followed  volunteering  of  us-2*  with 
Sacramento  Orphanage  Farm  Na¬ 
ture  Study  classes.  These  18  years' 
actual  teaching  made  us  receptive  to 
what  then  happened  in  Switzerland :- 
We  planned  to  climb,  roped  to  Swiss 
guides,  Uri  Rotstock.  Enroute,  on  a 
Four  Forest  Cantons  lake's  steamer's 
deck  was  a  teacher.  Her  class  had 
some  20  children.  They  were  to  make 
a  minor  ascent.  This  to  inculcate  love 
of  country  by  learning  about  its 
birds,  wildflowers,  the  Why  of  scen¬ 
ery.  Fortunately,  we  both  spoke  all 
Switzerland's  three  languages.  We. 
became  fascinated  with  this  teach¬ 
er's  skill.  We  were  invited  to  join 
their  Rigi  Kulm  climb.  Impressed,  we 
asked  for  further  particulars. 

We  were  told  of  an  organized 
Swiss  movement,  were  given  its 
President's  address.  He  received  us 
very  kindly,  gave  us  numerous  can¬ 
ny  suggestions.  One  was  to  make 


separate  studies  of  the  nature  stud-jll 
techniques  of  some  5  European  na:. 
tions.  He  said  each  was  colored  by 
its  peculiar  national  psychology.  H 
advised  our  returning  to  America  be 
tween  each  study.  Otherwise,  a: 
least,  a  considerable  interval.  Thi 
to  digest  what  we  saw. 

1.  Germany.  He  commented  it 
nature  study  education  was  tied  t< 
overwhelming  German  ambition  t< 
dominate  world  markets.  He  saic 
"You  will  find  its  industrialists  dee 
in  biological  research.  They  als< 
know  the  boy  that  can  catch  th 
color  flash  and  identify,  say,  a  bul 
finch  from  a  greenfinch  or  a  cha: 
finch  is  one  to  be  sent  to  some  co 
mercially  strategic  Oriental  port 
Yokohama,  Shanghi,  Singapore." 

2.  Norway.  Here  again,  naturt 
study  was  linked  to  increase  of  pro¬ 
fits,  i.e.  to  attract  British  tourists. 

3.  Holland.  Here  he  declared  Ho:: 
land's  worlds  foremost  positio:: 
breeding  "Dutch  bulbs"  was  base!: 
upon  their  knowledge  of  what 
now  call  "Genetics". 

4.  Britain.  With  much  of  worl 
leadership  in  both  Life  and  Eart 
Sciences,  we  found  a  deepseate 
children's  desire  for  "school  treats 
An  out-of-door's  picnic  of  a  naturj. 
study  field  excursion  was  made  a): 
incentive  for  good  homework. 

5.  Denmark  was,  however,  thlP 
most  convincing  of  all  this  serioir 
educator's  suggestions.  Deeply  in 
pressive  was  their  teaching  biin 
children  wild  bird  music.  We  accom¬ 
panied  them  on  expeditions  to  Royer 
Deer  Park,  Klampenborg.  Deeper 
dent,  however,  was  testimony  < 


; 


Dr.  Goethe  refers  to  himself  and  wife  as  ,,us-2". 


Nature  Guides  of  1926.  L  to  R  -  Rett,  Harwood,  Ruhle,  Michael,  McLean,  Russell,  Bryant. 


pnish  teachers  working  for  higher 
agrees.  Their  examinations  were 
j)t  based  upon  answering  questions, 
ley  were  on  what  they  had  suc- 
*eded  in  imparting  as  evidenced 
Y  their  pupils'  subsequent  compo- 
itions. 

4 After  these  field  studies,  made 
ith  sufficient  intervals  to  digest 
idings,  we  noted  that  in  every  case 
je  observed  country  was  a  mon- 
::chy.  Thus,  certain  factors  unsuit- 
,ole  for  a  republic  like  U.S.A.  We 
bored  several  years  trying  to  adapt 
cove  to  American  youngsters.  We 
jnultaneously  started  saving  money 
|r  what  later  became  dubbed  our 
'ahoe  Laboratory." 

"We  asked  University  of  California 
recommend  two  scientists  for 
ipne.  Fortunately,  Fallen  Leaf's 
'•vner,  the  late  W.  W.  Price  was  co- 
'Derative.  Majored  in  biology  at 
nnford,  he  saw  the  possibilities. 


We  had  selected  5  other  resorts 
ringing  Lake  Tahoe.  Those  five 
others  dubbed  the  scheme  as  "non¬ 
sense".  Mr.  Price  persisted  until  he 
convinced  them  that  here  was  more 
than  a  contribution  to  American  cul¬ 
ture.  It  actually  was  commercially 
an  advantage  for  their  Lake  Tahoe 
resorts. 

Our  strategy  was  once  weekly  at 
each  resort  a  daytime  Nature  Study 
field  excursion.  This  was  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  lecture.  Returns  were  to 
follow  each  succeeding  week.  The 
University  recommended  to  us-2,  Dr. 
Harold  Bryant,  Dr.  Loye  Miller.  This 
advice  seemed  Providential.  Each 
entered  heartily  in  the  plan.  Dr.  Bry¬ 
ant  had  invented  nature  games  such 
as  barkfeeling,  flower-smelling  for 
his  children.  Dr.  Miller,  veteran 
paleoomithologist,  combined  his  pro¬ 
fessional  knowledge  in  zoology 
with  a  remarkable  ability  in  music. 
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He  was  amazingly  skillful  in  calling 
wild  birds. 

The  incident  that  later  resulted  in 
moving  our  "Tahoe  Laboratory"  to 
Yosemite  became  intertwined  with 
plans  of  the  late  Stephen  Mather  for 
a  National  Park  System.  He  told 
writer  story  of  his  borax  investments. 
These  sold,  he  said  he  had  some 
$5,000,000.  He  had  gone  to  writer's 
friend,  then  President  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son.  He  told  him  he  dreamed  of  a 
National  Park  System,  estimated 
cost  $50,000,000.  Mr.  Mather  said 
"Congress  at  first  will  be  appalled. 
It  would  require  some  $5,000,000 
private  money  "pumppriming".  Pres¬ 
ident  Wilson,  himself  a  former  col¬ 
lege  president,  with  rare  vision, 
agreed. 

Everything  >  ran  smoothly  until 
Manhattan's  Commercialized  Vice 
exploiters  found  that  the  Mather  plan 
would  destroy  their  scheme  to  utilize 
Yosemite's  background  for  a  gigantic 
Monte  Carlo.  Fought  out  in  Con¬ 
gressional  committee,  Mather  finally 
triumphed.  This,  only  to  learn  that 
his  enemies  had  sufficient  power  to 
hamstring  him  by  deleting  future 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Mather  told  writer  he  was  very 
depressed  when  said  news  finally 
came  to  Yosemite.  He  felt  his  dream 
was  ended.  He  said  he,  on  his  trips 
from  San  Francisco  over  the  Tioga 
to  his  borax  properties,  had  learned 
to  adore  Yosemite.  He  declared  it, 
to  him,  was  as  sacred  a  cathedral  as 
Chartres,  Canterbury,  Cologne.  He 
declared  he  then  felt  so  completely 
defeated,  he  felt  physically  unable 
to  make  his  overland  train  connec¬ 
tions,  Sacramento  to  New  York.  He 
decided  to  go  to  Sacramento  via  the 
Tioga  by  way  of  Tahoe.  Reaching 
latter  point  at  dusk,  he  stopped  for 
overnight  at  Fallen  Leaf  Lake. 

At  its  little  auditorium,  just  before 
he  reached  their  office,  he  noticed 


an  assemblage.  The  meeting  hall 
was  so  crowded,  folks  trying  to  listen 
stood  outside  doors,  windows.  Dr. 
Loye  Miller  was  lecturing  on  how 
he  called  wild  birds.  Mr.  Mather  said 
that,  with  his  own  knowledge  of  poli¬ 
tics  at  Congres,  he  immediately  saw 
here  was  a  way  of  victory  over  his 
Opposition.  With  it  he  still  could 
translate  his  National  Park  System 
dream  into  actuality. 

This,  in  midsummer  1919.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  writer  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Mather,  then  a  complete 
stranger.  It  invited  him  to  a  Christ¬ 
mas  Party  he  was  giving  his  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  class.  It  was  a 
class  reunion.  Writer,  not  a  member 
of  that  class,  decided  to  wastebasket 
the  telegram.  Mrs.  Goethe  said  "You 
certainly  must  attend.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  important  in  this."  When  later 
writer  met  Mr.  Mather,  latter  said 
"Forget  our  festivities.  Take  the  tele¬ 
graph  key.  Do  not  leave  it  until  Mr. 
Bryant,  Dr.  Miller  both  pledge  to 
come  to  Yosemite  in  1920."  That  was 
the  beginning  of  National  Parks'  In¬ 
terpretation. 

The  Mather  political  strategy  was: 
"When  folks,  after  1920  field  er- 
cursion,  or  at  any  compfire  talk,  ex¬ 
press  appreciation,  the  Ranger  Na¬ 
turalist  was  to  explain  Washington 
happenings.  Then  he  was  to  say:  "If 
you  want  a  part  in  this  war,  send 
even  as  little  as  a  postcard  to  both 
your  Senators,  your  Representative." 
These  poured  into  Washington  cinch¬ 
ing  the  victory. 

For  a  few  years  the  Yosemite  effort 
was  privately  supported  by  Mr. 
Mather,  Mrs.  Goethe,  and  writer. 
Later  it,  taken  over  by  Government, 
has  continued  ever  to  expand.  After 
Mr.  Mather's  passing,  fortunately  Mr. 
Horace  Albright  became  Director.  No 
one  else  then  had  such  insight  into 
Mr.  Mather's  plans. 
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THE  NATURE  GUIDE  MOVEMENT  IN  NATIONAL  PARKS 

Dr.  Loye  H.  Miller 
Professor  (Emeritus) 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 


It  is  difficult  sometimes,  to  say 
st  where,  when  or  how  a  great 
Dvement  began.  As  a  small  boy,  I 
:irned  from  my  big  "joggerfy  book" 
at  the  Mississippi  River  began  in 
9  small  Lake  Itasca  up  in  the  north 
untry  and  that  was  O.K.  with  me 
the  little  desert  schoolhouse  of 
/erside  Co.  It  satisfied  the  teacher 
no  was  very  busy  with  all  eight 
odes  in  one  small  schoolroom.  But 
v  mental  horizon  grew  as  well  as 
v  bones  and  muscles  so  I  came 
know  of  the  Ohio  River,  the  Mis- 
uri,  the  Yellowstone,  the  Cana¬ 
an,  the  Red  —  all  parts  of  the  Mis- 
;  sippi.  Just  because  some  fellow 
id  that  the  little  trickle  of  water 
mig  out  of  lake  Itasca  was  Missis- 
opi  to  the  exclusion  of  all  those 
ner  streams,  we  seem  to  have  ac- 
oted  the  dictum  of  one  moccasin- 
Dted  traveler  and  ruled  out  all 
Dse  wide  ranging  Mountain  Men 
no  pushed  their  way  to  the  ulti- 
(rte  passes  of  the  Rockies.  The  Mis- 
i  ::sippi  in  my  natal  Louisiana  was 
ry  definitely  the  Mississippi — but 
'  iere  it  began,  I'm  not  so  sure. 
Something  like  the  beginning  of  a 

<  eat  river  system  is  the  beginning 
i  rthe  Nature  Guide  Movement.  Did 
:  oegin  in  Yosemite  forty  years  ago? 

1  <>ethe  had  become  interested  years 
i  rlier  while  traveling  in  Europe. 
.  rant  had  ben  doing  comparable 
|  rk  in  Berkeley  and  the  Bay  Re- 

<  in;  while  I  had  done  the  same  in 
3  Angeles,  the  San  Bernardino 
'ountains,  in  Berkeley,  Yosemite 

<  :d  the  Tahoe  Area  since  1898.  To 
]  sure  we  met  in  Yosemite  in  1920. 


Yes.  But  John  Muir  was  there  a  gen¬ 
eration  before  us  (see  Russell's  "One 
Hundred  Years  in  Yosemite",  pp  138- 
MO)  and  I  know  not  how  many 
others  came  along  in  between. 

Bryant  and  I  reported  for  duty  in 
the  summer  of  1920  but  there  was  no 
such  thing  as  a  Park  Naturalist.  We 
were  merely  appointed  as  tempor¬ 
ary  Rangers  and  assigned  to  special 
duty  as  Naturalists  for  which  we 
were  best  suited,  though  at  times  we 
were  entrusted  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  "Traffic  Cops"  when  things 
became  congested  out  in  front  of  the 
old  headquarters  at  Sentinel  Village 
(and  they  did  even  in  those  days). 
The  broad-minded  Director  "Steve" 
Mather  was  a  great  lover  of  Yosem¬ 
ite  and  strove  valiantly  to  prevent 
the  beautiful  valley  from  becoming 
the  "Coney  Island"  that  some  com¬ 
mercial  interests  were  trying  to  make 
of  it.  He  threw  all  his  weight  (inspired 
partially  by  Goethe)  into  a  counter 
movement  of  emphasis  upon  the  na¬ 
tural  beauties  of  the  park.  I  strongly 
suspect  that  the  modest  salaries  of 
two  "temporary  rangers"  came  out 
of  his  own  pocket. 

I  know  not  how  long  it  took  but 
the  pressure  continued  and  ultimate¬ 
ly  the  budget  provided  for  "Park  Na¬ 
turalists"  as  such  and  their  appoint¬ 
ment  was  extended  to  provide  a  year 
round  service.  Better  still,  a  new  of¬ 
fice  was  created  in  Washington  and 
Bryant  was  placed  there  in  charge 
of  Nature  Education  to  be  extended 
as  rapidly  as  possible  to  all  the 
parks.  I  salute  my  former  colleagues 
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Mather,  Goethe  and  Bryant  now  as  I 
see  Park  Naturalists  in  all  the  Na¬ 
tional  Parks  and  Monuments  and 
feel  justified  in  taking  pride  that  I 
had  a  small  part  in  the  beginning 
of  a  great  movement.  That  tiny 


I 

stream  that  issues  from  little  Lab  > 
Itasca  has  become  a  nationwid:  h 
system  reaching  out  over  the  severe  I 
continental  divides  to  include  thr  ij 
Hudson,  the  Columbia,  the  Colorad:  5 
and  the  Rio  Grande. 


Bird  walks  have  been  a  popular  feature  of  the  Yosemite  interpretive  program  since  1  92<’ 
Former  Park  Naturalist  Bert  Harwell  conducted  this  group  of  101  persons  along  the  Merce 
River  in  1  936. 

— Anderson,  Nl 
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THE  BEGINNING  OF  YOSEMITE'S  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 
Harold  C.  Bryant 

Former  Superintendent,  Grand  Canyon  National  Park 


The  summer  of  1920  marks  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  now  well-known  pro- 
s  gram  of  helping  the  visitor  to  find 
and  understand  the  chief  features  of 
!:he  National  Parks. 

First  attempts  at  stirring  the  in¬ 
terest  of  people  in  the  wonder  of  na¬ 
ture  had  been  by  teachers,  Audubon 
Societies,  museums,  botanical  and 
zoological  societies  and  hiking  clubs 
out  vacationists  in  the  National 
°arks  had  to  go  home  without  hav¬ 
ing  their  questions  answered.  A  few 
’/ears  earlier,  Enos  Mills,  a  resort 
)wner  in  Rocky  Mountain  National 
°ark,  found  his  guests  enthusiastic 
>ver  his  attempt  to  help  them  know 
:ocks,  wild  flowers,  birds  and  ani- 
nals  and  he  coined  the  word  "Na- 
nre  Guide"  and  wrote  magazine 
articles  and  a  book  about  the  ad¬ 
ventures  encountered  in  such  guid- 
ng. 

Then,  in  1919,  came  an  experiment 
d  test  the  reaction  of  vacationists  to 
sature  talks  and  trips,  conducted  at 
:ake  Tahoe  resorts,  which  caught 
lie  attention  of  Director  of  National 
arks,  Stephen  T.  Mather.  He  and  a 
riend,  C.  M.  Goethe  of  Sacramento 
irged  that  a  like  program  be  started 
a  Yosemite  National  Park.  As  a  re- 
ult,  two  university  men,  Harold  C. 
cryant  and  Loye  H.  Miller,  who  had 
:articipated  in  the  Lake  Tahoe  ex¬ 
periment,  were  secured  to  organize 

program  in  Yosemite  in  the  sum- 
ier  of  1920.  Housed  in  tents  and 
rith  a  table  in  the  Chief  Rangers 
Mfice,  but  armed  with  enthusiasm, 
*.ese  two  men  organized  a  full  pro- 
~am  of  short  and  long  field  trips, 
wening  campfire  talks,  and  office 


hours  for  answering  questions.  By 
the  end  of  the  summer,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  the  park  visitor  was  en¬ 
thused  over  an  opportunity  to  learn 
first  hand  about  his  surroundings.  A 
report  on  the  results  was  published 
in  the  1920  Report  of  the  Director  of 
the  National  Park  Service.  Advo¬ 
cated  was  a  trained  naturalist  on  the 
staff  of  every  National  Park  to  ad¬ 
minister  an  educational  program. 

During  the  winter  of  1921,  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  National  Park  Service 
arranged  a  speaking  tour  to  include 
the  large  eastern  cities  as  a  means  of 
publicizing  ‘Yosemite's  new  program. 

Those  who  found  profit  and  enjoy¬ 
ment  in  following  nature  guides  told 
their  friends  and  soon  there  devel¬ 
oped  an  increasing  group  who  re¬ 
turned  to  Yosemite  year  after  year. 
Because  a  whole  family  could  se¬ 
cure  useful  knowledge  of  fauna  and 
flora,  vacations  were  planned  to 
make  use  of  the  opportunities  af¬ 
forded.  Well  remembered,  is  the 
architect  Johnson  family  of  San 
Diego  who  camped  regularly  in  Yo¬ 
semite  because  of  its  nature  program. 
Many  years  later,  one  daughter  re¬ 
turned  to  graduate  from  the  Yosem¬ 
ite  School  of  Field  Natural  History 
and  is  now  the  wife  of  a  park  na¬ 
turalist. 

One  of  the  first  innovations  was  a 
display  of  wild  flowers  presented  in 
tin  cans  and  bottles  obtained  from 
the  dump,  carefully  labeled  with 
both  common  and  scientific  name. 
This  display  quickly  attracted  many 
people  who  recorded  newly  discov¬ 
ered  ones  so  as  to  check  with  those 
found  along  the  trail  sides. 
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It  was  soon  apparent  that  chil¬ 
dren's  interest  could  be  caught  by 
making  a  separate  children's  trip  a 
game  full  of  competition  and  explor¬ 
ation.  Identification  of  plants  by 
feeling  and  smelling  and  identifica¬ 
tion  of  birds  and  animals  by  voice 
sounds  became  popular.  The  Junior 
Ranger  Program  and  Nature  Center 
now  covers  this  specialized  field 
more  adequately. 

When  it  was  discovered  that  a 
general  field  trip  was  basic  but  that 
the  participants  soon  chose  a  field 
of  special  interest,  such  as  geology, 
insects,  wild  flowers  and  birds,  and 
felt  they  wanted  instruction  on  these 
specialties,  some  trips  were  designed 
to  be  helpful  in  this  respect.  Such 
field  trips  were  led  by  men  with  ad¬ 
vanced  training  in  these  fields.  This 
afforded  variety  in  the  program  and 
an  opportunity  for  advanced  train¬ 
ing. 

A  trip  that  gained  great  popularity 
was  one  to  watch  parent  water 
ouzels  feed  their  young.  This  was 
possible  because  a  nest  could  near¬ 
ly  always  be  located  either  on  lower 
Tenaya  Creek  or  beneath  Sentinel 
Bridge.  When  more  than  fifty  would 
show  up  on  such  a  trip  the  leader 
discovered  he  needed  a  helper  to 
take  care  of  the  stragglers,  or  one  to 
take  half  of  the  crowd  on  a  separate 
basis. 

Charles  Michael,  who  was  a  post- 
office  employee  and  his  wife,  Enid, 
were  among  the  early  enthusiasts 
and  soon  he,  with  an  interest  in 
birds,  was  donating  his  service  on 
bird  trips  and  she,  a  field  botanist, 
on  wild  flower  trips.  Later  Mrs. 
Michael  was  enployed  as  a  natural¬ 
ist  and  still  later  developed  a  native 
wildflower  garden  behind  the  mu¬ 
seum. 

An  office  hour  was  advertised  and 
visitors  found  they  could  get  satis¬ 


factory  answers  about  geologr 
plant  and  animal  life.  Typical  of  th 
questions  were  these:  What  bin 
steals  butter  from  our  camp  table 
What  is  the  plant  that  looks  like 
giant  red  asparagus  tip?  What  is  th 
name  of  the  bird  with  a  red  heat 
yellow  breast  and  black  wings 
What  lizard  has  a  red  head  and 
blue  tail?  Is  it  poisonous?  Whc 
about  rattlesnakes?  Does  the  s; 
quoia  groV  in  Yosemite  Valley 
Sometimes  more  than  fifty  question 
were  answered  per  hour  by  actu«. 
count! 

In  trying  to  reach  park  visito: 
with  nature  information,  operato: 
were  approached  with  the  propose 
that  their  guests  would  enjoy  reao 
ing  brief  nature  notes  if  they  wei| 
presented  on  the  back  of  menu.1  i 
They  agreed  and  for  several  yea: 
guests  could  read  about  flowers  cud 
rently  in  bloom,  where  a  sequoiij  1 
could  be  seen  on  the  floor  of  th 
valley,  become  informed  about  th 
sugar  pine,  most  beautiful  of  co: 
pine  trees,  and  about  the  western5 
tanager,  the  bird  with  the  red  heaojs 
yellow  breast  and  black  wings,  gg 
an  explanation  of  the  plumey  tan 
of  the  gray  squirrel  and  the  jumpinri1 
ability  of  the  pine  squirrel  (chicl 
aree),  the  animal  made  famous  br 
John  Muir.  Soon  a  mimeographed : 
Yosemite  "Nature  Notes"  was  pref 
duced  which  a  little  later  became 
printed  monthly  magazine,  now  i 
its  39th  volume. 

As  an  aid  to  those  who  prefd= 
studying  trailside  features  quietly  bn 
themselves,  nature  trails  were  deve-:I 
oped  with  rocks,  trees  and  plant 
labeled.  Such  self-guiding  trails  bd 
came  popular  as  an  accessory  bi 
were  found  to  have  certain  limitcn 
tions  that  cannot  be  overcome:  mo\ 
ing  animals  cannot  be  labeled,  ann 
success  of  the  trail  is  largely  depern 
dent  on  the  content  and  attractive 
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ness  of  the  marker;  contagious  en¬ 
thusiasm  furnished  by  a  nature 
ruide  is  lacking. 

,  Satisfying  was  the  early  evidence 
hat  the  contacts  with  visitors  could 
nave  lasting  effect  and  influence  at- 
•.tudes  and  interests  of  individuals, 
i  1921,  a  retired  man  became  in¬ 
vested  in  wild  flowers  as  a  result 
if  the  scheduled  field  trips.  Return- 
hg  in  the  summer  of  1922,  he  re¬ 
ported  that  previously  he  thought 
►otanizing  a  suitable  pursuit  for 
t-omen  but  his  experiences  had 
hanged  his  point  of  view  and  he 
sad  decided  to  choose  it  as  his  hob- 
•y.  During  the  winter  season  he  had 
ollected  367  different  species  of 
Hants,  labeled  and  mounted  them, 
fe  then  asked  to  be  assigned  to 
ome  sort  of  work  that  might  aid  him 
a  his  studies.  He  was  given  a  job  of 
ollecting,  arranging  and  labeling 
ne  plants  exhibited  in  the  flower 
iisplay.  His  donated  services  im- 
roved  the  program  and  stirred  his 
iterest  to  the  extent  that  he  reported 
nlarging  his  herbarium  by  200 
pecimens  during  the  following  year, 
his  man  was  launched  on  a  serious 
areer  as  an  amatetur  botanist  and 
iay  even  have  become  a  profes- 
tonal  eventually!  One  of  the  trip 
'■aders  passing  through  a  town  in 
outhern  California  was  approached 
¥  a  lady  who  said:  "You  do  not 
now  who  I  am,  but  I  was  out  with 
:du  on  field  excursions  in  Yosemite 
ist  summer.  With  the  start  these 
tps  gave,  I  have  become  intensely 
terested  in  the  study  of  birds.  I  live 
Laguna  where  many  shore  birds 
~e  to  be  seen  along  the  beach, 
''hat  bird  is  it  that  answers  this  des- 
"ription?"  Her  careful  description 
color  and  mannerism  left  to  doubt 
:«at  the  bird  was  the  Western  Willet. 
:nis  lady  had  successfully  moved 
fer  interest  in  Yosemite  birds  to  those 
::ose  at  home  and  left  no  doubt  that 


bird  study  would  become  a  life  in¬ 
terest. 

By  1925,  it  became  evident  that 
field  trained  naturalists  to  fill  park 
positions  were  hard  to  find,  that  most 
university  trained  botanists  and  zo¬ 
ologists  lacked  field  experience  and 
found  nature  guiding  difficult.  In  or¬ 
der  to  fill  the  growing  demand  for 
better  trained  naturalists,  a  summer 
school  was  established  to  give  the 
needed  additional  training.  In  order 
to  reveal  its  aim,  it  was  named  the 
Yosemite  School  of  Field  Natural 
History.  Emphasis  was  placed  on 
gaining  experience  in  the  field,  with 
lectures  and  textbooks  taking  second 
place.  Field  observation  and  identifi¬ 
cation  occupied  most  of  the  student's 
time.  So  it  was  "Knowledge  never 
learned  of  schools  .  .  ."  of  the  wild- 
flowers  time  and  place  .  .  .  "of  the 
tenants  of  the  wood  .  .  .  "how  nature 
does  her  work."  There  were  daily 
trail  trips  and  high  country  trail  trips 
for  studying  geology,  plant  and  ani¬ 
mal  distribution,  life  zones  and  ecol¬ 
ogy.  No  college  credit  was  offered 
but  teachers  found  that  a  certificate 
indicating  completion  of  the  course 
was  useful  in  securing  credit  for  ad¬ 
vanced  training.  Students  found  that 
by  taking  this  course,  taught  largely 
by  employed  park  naturalists,  that 
then  could  qualify  for  Civil  Service 
naturalist  positions,  teachers  of  na¬ 
ture  study,  and  boy  scout  and  girl 
scout  camp  positions.  For  many 
years  this  training  school  furnished 
the  man  power  needed  and  had 
much  to  do  with  the  high  standard 
educational  services  rendered  visi¬ 
tors  to  the  National  arks.  Part  of  its 
function  is  now  assumed  by  the 
National  Park  Service  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Yosemite,  which  indoctrinates 
many  new  employees  with  three 
months  of  intensive  training  on  ob¬ 
jectives,  methods,  equipment  used  in 
park  operation. 
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By  1928,  there  was  need  for  a 
group  of  educators  to  evaulate  ac¬ 
complishments  and  outline  improve¬ 
ments.  The  Secretary  of  Interior  ap¬ 
pointed  a  Committee  on  Study  of 
Educational  Problems  in  the  National 
Parks,  to  do  this.  Appointed  to  this 
committee  were  Doctors  John  C.  Mer- 
riam,  Chairman,  Wallace  W.  At¬ 
wood,  Harold  C.  Bryant,  Herbert  C. 
Bumpus,  Vernon  Kellogg,  Frank  R. 
Oastler,  and  Clark  Wissler.  In  re¬ 
porting,  the  committee  outlined  some 
basic  principles  as  guides,  made 
some  specific  recommendations  on 
organization  and  listed  the  steps  to 
be  taken  in  the  development  of  pro¬ 
grams  where  no  programs  existed. 
Also  pointed  out  were  the  special 
responsibilities  involved  and  the 
special  opportunities  presented  for 
education  and  research  in  the  fields 
of  history  and  science.  Later,  this 
committee  was  merged  into  a  per¬ 
manent  Advisory  Board  on  National 
Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and 
Monuments,  established  by  law, 
which  continues  to  advise  the  Sec¬ 
retary. 

Forty  years  after  the  beginning  of 
an  experimental  educational  pro¬ 
gram  in  Yosemite  we  find  a  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  project 
throughout  the  park  system.  We  find 
similar  programs  expanded  into  state 
and  municipal  parks.  We  find  that 
the  words  historian  and  naturalist 
have  a  new  meaning  because  such 
positions  are  now  professionalized. 
With  but  a  few  major  changes  the 
objectives  have  remained  the  same. 
There  still  remains  to  be  accomp¬ 
lished,  however,  original  aims  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  words  "appreciation" 
and  "inspiration." 

Examine  a  Yosemite  naturalist 
program  today,  and  a  remarkable 
growth  in  size  is  evident.  Five  per¬ 
manent  and  more  than  twenty  sea¬ 
sonal  naturalists  are  employed.  Full 


programs  are  offered  at  several  an 
tivity  centers,  instead  of  just  om 
Museum  talks  now  number  for 
daily.  In  1 920  the  Natural  Park 
Portfolio  was  the  only  sales  pubj 
cation,  now  it  takes  four  pages 
list  them.  Most  are  now  illustrated  i 
color.  There  is  a  central  museui 
with  attractive  exhibits  to  explai 
main  features  and  act  as  headqua 
ters  for  Activities,  a  nature  center  o 
Happy  Isles,  and  a  Pioneer  Histon 
Center  is  being  installed  at  Wawono 
The  count  of  a  few  hundred  visitoi 
served  in  1920  has  mounted  intt 
hundreds  of  thousands  annually. 

In  addition  to  the  organized  edv 
cational  program  in  every  major  Nc. 
tional  Park  and  Monument,  sue:: 
programs  are  now  found  in  Statl 
Parks  which  have  followed  the  leaf 
of  National  Parks  and  appointee 
park  naturalists  and  historians. 
Many  a  metropolitan  and  city  pan 
system  must  now  be  credited  witil 
like  programs.  Officials  of  parks  if 
foreign  countries  visiting  ours  gi 
home  enthusiastic  over  the  interpret 
tive  programs  offered  in  Americam 
parks. 

Apparently  the  basic  principles 
adopted  in  1920  have  proved  so  sa 
isfactory  that  there  have  been  fer 
changes  found  necessary.  Severe: 
features  were  tried  out  and  abami 
doned.  Once  a  Pageant  Master  wa: 
aopointed,  a  Yosemite  Zoo  laste< 
only  a  few  years,  once  popular  aut< 
caravans  had  to  be  abandoned  whei 
heavy  traffic  presented  too  many  difi 
ficulties,  guided  saddle  horse  trip: 
did  not  work  out  and  story  tellinciH 
and  childrens'  ballet  dances  orfj 
campfire  programs  soon  became  c  ft 
thing  of  the  past.  The  greatest 
changes  in  program  have  resultecjt 
from  improved  facilities  such  ai 
museums,  campfire  circles,  trailsiddi 
exhibits,  nature  trails,  and  such  use* 
ful  tools  on  the  job  as  audio-visual: 
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c  ipparatus.  The  early  objective  of 
5  a  maximum  of  understanding  and 
11  rppreciation  of  chief  features  by 
bvery  visitor"  remains  the  same. 
:  ’he  present  day  use  of  the  term 
G  interpretation"  is  a  fine  step  for- 
]  /ard. 

1  As  a  direct  result  of  the  National 
E:'ark  Educational  Program,  there  is 
[  new  meaning  to  the  terms  historian 
(ind  naturalist.  Individuals  so  des¬ 
ignated  find  they  have  a  profession 
if  their  own,  separate  from  that  of 
5jiuide  or  teacher.  The  public  knows 
;  Low  what  an  historian  and  natural¬ 
ist  is  and  does  and  there  are  hun- 
ireds  of  permanent  established  po¬ 
rtions  at  good  salaries. 

I  Guided  trips  as  a  superlative 
rethod  of  bringing  about  acquaint- 
nce  and  appreciation  of  nature  has 
|  iieen  effectively  demonstrated  by 
ne  program. 

The  educators  who  planned  the 
pucational  program  in  the  National 
::arks  could  see  that  there  were 


higher  goals  that  should  be  attained 
eventually.  The  dispersing  of  know¬ 
ledge  about  park  features  was  a 
goal,  important  and  useful,  but  it  was 
hoped  the  park  visitor  could  be 
taught  to  think  great  thoughts,  could 
be  sent  home  full  of  new  ideas,  ac¬ 
tually  inspired.  Based  on  what  was 
seen  and  heard  a  visitor  could  be 
aroused  to  contemplate  the  origin 
and  evaluation  of  the  world  we  live 
in,  the  laws  which  control  it  and  the 
interrelations  of  its  parts.  If  Crater 
Lake  presents  an  outstandingly 
beautiful  landscape,  how  can  the 
visitor  be  helped  to  appreciate  it? 
In  the  fields  of  esthetics,  of  art  and 
nature  appreciation  there  is  much  to 
be  accomplished.  And  probably  in 
the  word  "inspiration"  is  found  a 
goal  which,  if  not  entirely  forgotten, 
is  seldom  stressed,  probably  because 
it  is  so  difficult  to  attain.  The  teaching 
methods  to  be  successfully  employed 
to  reach  this  goal  are  probably  yet 
to.  be  found  and  put  into  action. 


in  auto  caravan  in  Yosemite  Valley  in  1932.  This  popular  activity  had  to  be  discontinued 
uue  to  traffic  jams  being  created  by  the  many  cars  on  the  tour. 

— Anderson,  NPS 
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Announcement  of  an  early  Children's  Program. 


